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and that he would never get further south; but he also
knew that if the maps and journals could only be brought
to the Lambert Land depot, they would be found sooner
or later by the relief expeditions, and the records which
had cost the three men their lives would be saved. In the
last days of November he arrived. With a pair of sledge-
runners he made himself a little shelter; here he lit a
primus, and lay for five or six days. The precious maps
he put into a box at his frozen feet. He bound these in
bits of skins and made his will, then drew his anorak
hood over his face. His last message was as follows:
Perished Fjord 79 after attempt return over the in-
land ice in November. I came here in waning moon,
and could not get farther for frost-bitten feet and
darkness.
The bodies of the others are in the middle of fjord
opposite the glacier (about two and a half leagues
away). Hagen died November i5th and Mylius about
ten days after.
Jorgen Bronlund.
And here it was that Colonel J. P. Koch, on his arrival
three months later, found the maps which for years were
the only ones of that region which we possessed.
The history of exploration through the last hundred
years gives a long series of such examples. Tales are told
of men whose craving for discovery drove them to seek
out new tracks of land, to chart the unknown islands
and straits which had hitherto been indicated on the
map by uncertain dotted lines, or which were known
only by verbal information from whalers or travellers
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